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ceeding that devolving upon thejmhabitants 
of countries under a monarchy. tt vill not 
do for us to walk indifferently amid the dens 
of iniquity which infest our great cities, and 
see the victims of intemperance and sensuality 
hastening to perdition, without using the 

Pit Paranc 1x Apvaxce, Two dollars per annum, nd! nower that has been put into our hands by 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office of Phila- | law or otherwise, to check or abolish the means 
delphia, Pa. of temptation, and rescue our perishing 
"| brothers and sisters from ruin. Merely to 
give a passing sigh over the misery and vice 
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that we witness in our fellow creatures, and 
then solace ourselves that we are not as other 
men are, whilst supinely enjoying the gifts of 
a gracious Providence, is surely to bring 
ourselves within the class of the priest and 
Levite, who passed by on the other side in 





aA we acne conse 616 neglect of the neighbor that lay wounded 
Philadelphia Indian Aid Association and half dead in the highway. “To him 
meee Conserence >| that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—Maryvilie, Tenn.—Richmond, Ind— — | him it is sin.’ George Fox wrote thus in his 
Students’ Homea, Fitendevilie: Remms a0e indians... 2 |day: “Friends who have known and tasted 
eee Hotes... Secauaaeneesil Sid athev Ada sbscdeoomiias ; of the power of the mighty God of heaven 
Mase opines |and earth, and of His light and life; be faith- 
a : queen ful and spread the truth abroad, and _ in 
. the wisdom of God, answering that of God in 
pe ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE. | every one: and write, ania send books 
At Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, |*>Toad into the countries and islands and 
nations, or main land, as ye are moved; that 
Fourth mo. 15th, 1881. |the sound of the trumpet of the Lord’s host 
BY CHARLES RHOADS. | may be heard in the nations and islands.” 
| * Dwell in the living Spirit, and quench not 
It isa well recognized principle of Christi- | the motions of it in yourselves, nor the movings 
anity that the church is not only to be an ex-| of it in others. Though many have run out 
ample of righteousness, but also to spread its|and gone beyond it in their measures, yet 
influence among those without its pale. Its| many more have quenched the Spirit of God, 
members are declared by the Divine Founder|and have become dead and dull, and ques- 
of our religion to be the “ light of the world, | tioned through a false fear; so there hath 
the salt of the earth.” Our Lord condemned | been hurt both ways.” 
in severe terms that servant who hid his tal-| Let us apply these principles of action to 
entin the earth, and commended as “ good| the members of our Society in this favored 
and faithful” those who went and traded|age and country, and a:k ourselves whether 
with His gifts to their increase. In a govern-| we are true to them and our profession in re- 
ment like ours, founded upon the co-operation | gard to the crime and suffering resulting 
of all its adult male citizens, there is a| from intemperance in the communities where 
personal responsibility for its right adminis- | we dwell. 
tration imposed upon each individual, far ex-| In 1879, upon inquiry at official sources in 
« 
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this city, I was informed that there were 
about 4,700 licensed drinking saloons in its 
limits. Last year the number had increased 
to 8,140; being more than four new ones ad- 
ded each day in the two years. Dr. Wm. 
Hargreaves in his work entitled: “Our 
Wasted Resources,” estimates the annual 
sales of each saloon at an average of $5,000 
in money value. This aggregates for the 
city of Philadelphia an annual cost of more 
than $40,000,000 for ruam,—a sum three times 
as great as the civil taxes imposed by the 
city government on the people. 

What an appalling state of things does this 
fact reveal, when we reflect, that the first cost 
of the drink is but a fraction of the final 
one ;“thaf the crime it causes is three- 
fourths@Pall that engages the attention of the 
police and the‘courts, or fills the jails and 
Houses of Refuge; that the idleness, in- 
capacity, and disease growing from its use 
supply fully half of the inmates who crowd 
our alms-houses, and many of those of our hos- 
pitals and insane asylums; to say nothing of 
that numerous class in Philadelphia who are 
drawing from the fountains of private charity 
every winter. An inquiry made of the 
Guardians of the Poor a year ago by me, re- 
sulted in the conviction that not less than 
50,000 of the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
were then wholly or partially dependent on 
others for their support. 

Is this any marvel, when the producing 
power of the people is groaning under the 
incubus of more than forty millions wasted 
for drink? An evil which not only dams 
up the flow of the public wealth, but saps 
and destroys its sources at the fountain head. 
After considerable observation and reading 
on the subject of intemperance, and the 
efforts for its extirpation in different parts 
of the United States, I am satisfied that the 
people of Philadelphia are among the most 
indifferent to its evils, and interpose the 
fewest barriers to its sway and spread, of any 
community that I know of. There is literally 
no check now existing on the statute books 
of Pennsylvania or the ordinances of Phila- 
delphia to the indefinite multiplication of 
drinking houses. Nor has there been any 
since the year 1860. Formerly this city 
shared in the wholesome limitations of the 
general license law of Pennsylvania passed in 
1834. That statute requires that taverns 
shall be provided with the means to accom- 
modate travellers; in other words, they were, 
in contemplation of the law, to supply a plain 
public need for board and lodging for 
strangers and travellers, and not to serve as 
mere drinking saloons. They can only be 
licensed on the petition of twelve reputable 
citizens in the neighborhood, who must 
certify that the hotel is necessary for the ac- 
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commodation of the travelling public; anj 
many other important provisions of thi 
statute guard the public from abuse by th 
innkeeper, In the year 1856 a special statut 
was enacted for Philadelphia, by which th 
licensing of inns and taverns was taken fron 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, and Com. 
smisioners appointed by the Judges of th 
District Court were given power to issue 
licenses. This act required that the numbe 
of taverns licensed in each ward should k 
limited, not more than one for each hundred 
taxable inhabitants. It also provided tha 
the persons licensed should be of “mon § 
character and sobriety,” and that their house 
should be furnished with accommodations for 
lodging, ete. 

But the distillers and manufacturers 
strong drink, finding these regulations a 
obstruction to their trade and its extension, 
in 1858 procured the repeal of most of the limi. 
tations of the lawof 1856, and placed keepen 
of drinking saloons on the same level with 
hotel or inn-keepers. Finally in 1860 they 
crowned their efforts to get rid of all ob. 
noxious legislation by the passage of a lay 
which declared that “any person proposing 
to open a hotel, inn, tavern, restaurant or 
eating house in Philadelphia, may apply to the 
commissioners of said city, and upon compli §. 
ance with the provisions of said act a licens 
may be granted.” No consent of neighboring 
citizens, no limit to the number, no publica 
tion of notice of application, nor evidence of 
fitness in respect to moral character, which 
were pre-requisites under former laws, were 
henceforth to be expected from these vender 
of poison, whilst the supreme authority of the 
State of Pennsylvania shields them by the 
protecting egis of law, and gives standing 
and respectability to their nefarious business. 

I fear that even the conscientious and 
Christian portion of the citizens of Philadel 
phia have been closing their eyes to the con 
dition of their municipality in respect to this 
grave subject. Many seem paralyzed by its 
enormity and apparent hopelessness. The 
gigantic moneyed power wielded by the 
traffickers in intoxicating liquors and their 
close combination to support and _ extend 
their trade, are too readily regarded as ex- 
cuses for non-action by the better part of 
the citizens. 

Do not many adopt the conclusions of the 
Hebrew spies that were sent up to search the 
land of Canaan: ‘“ We be not able to go up 
against this people, for they are stronger than 
we?” Let us rather imitate the faithfulness 
and courage of Caleb and Joshua, and patting 
our trust in the Divine arm, resolve to go 
up at once and possess the land, fighting 
under His banner. 

What then, let us inquire, is the practical 
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duty of uur members in this connection, and | modify the views and conduct of those in- 
how may it be consistently carried out? I/terested in political affairs, and compel re- 
assume as 2 condition precedent in this as in| gard for the cause. As there is no other 
all efforts for the promotion of righteousness | great political issue now at stake, there can 
inthe earth, that the love of Christ is the be no serious loss to the public good in thus 
true constraining influence, and an humble}japparently sacrificing votes on unavailable 
dependence on His guiding Spirit the source | candidates. The final success of the free soil 
ofall power and wisdom to labor effectually | party in the United States is a striking in- 
forthe reformation of others. We need to|stance of the growth of public sentiment from 
realize the convincing light of Christ in our|small beginnings, and its power to triumph 
own heart, to show us the nature of sin in| by the mere force of truth and justice. 
His sight, and how that fleshly lusts war (To be concluded.) 
against the soul, in order to sound the depths - 
_ of debasement resulting from sensual indul-| tHE STORY OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
gence; and to have a personal experience of | MOTHER. 
the cleansing power of the blood of Christ, | 
before we can fully sympathize with, and| Her maiden name was Eliza Ballou. She 
labor patiently for the help of the fallen. }is a descendant of Maturin Ballou, a Hugue- 
Weare instructed by our Redeemer to put|not of France, who was driven from his 
up our supplications to the Father of all,|country upen the revocation of the edict of 
that His kingdom may come and His will be | Nantes. 
done in earth as itis in heaven; and con-} He joined the colony of Roger Williams 
sistently with this, I believe the first step inj and settled in America. He built a meeting- 
such a reform as we desire to see is, that this|place at Cumberland, R. I., which is still 
duty of watching unto prayer day by day | carefully preserved as a relic of the past, and 
for the redeeming spirit of Christ to prevail |is known as the Elder Ballou Meeting-house, 
over sin and iniquity among men, shall en-| At the time it was built there were no saw- 
gage our earnest and united attention. “If| mills, no nails, and few tools in the country. 
two of you chal! agree together as touching | Its galleries, and pews, and even its floors 


, anything that ye shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father.” Did we in simple 


faith act upou this promise of the Lord, and 


add to it such efforts in the cause as were 
ae and under His guidance, I be- 
leve these weapons would be found mighty 


through God to the overthrow of this throne | 
of iniquity. 


were hewn out of the solid logs, and put to- 
gether with wooden pegs. 

Abraham Garfield and Eliza Buallou, both 
emigrants from the State of New York, were 
married in 1821. They had gone in 1830 
to Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, where 
a year later their son James was born, being 
their fourth child. Their log house was 


The friends of the temperance reform stand 
greatly in need of concerted action in order to 
procure prohibitory or restrictive legislation. 
At present they have apparently but little 
influence on those who make the laws. The 
venal among politicians, and men engaged in 
the liquor trade, combine, and secure most of 
the nominations to office, whilst the Christian 
class of the community sit supinely by, and 
lament that they must either vote for such 
candidates or lose their franchise altogether. | 
I see no sufficient excuse for such a dilemma. 
Let the members of our Society in any parti- 
cular ward meet together with their sympa 
thiziag townsmen, well in advance of the 
primary elections for delegates to their 


built when the heavy forest was but partly 
cleared away. The fences were not yet 
made about the fields when the father, in 
fighting a forest fire that threatened the de- 
struction of their home, overheated himself, 
was suddenly chilled, and in a few days died. 
His last words to his wife, as he looked upon 
his children, were: “I have planted four 
saplings in this forest. I must now leave 
them to your care.” 

A happier family never dwelt in a palace 
than had been in that cabin home. Little 
| James was but 18 months old when his father 
died—too young to understand the irrepara- 
ble loss, or fee] the pangs of grief that well 
nigh crushed other hearts. Tbe neighbors 
several party conventions, and select a person | came—only four or five families in a radius 
in whom they can confide to represent them | of ten miles—and wept with the widow and 
in the Legislature or in Councils, and pro-|the fatherless. With their assistance the 
pose him to their party convention. If re-| lifeless form was enclosed in a rough coffin 
jected, and an obnoxious person should be} and buried in a corner of the wheat field near 
nominated, let the candidate be sustained by | by. No sermon, no prayer, except the silent 
all the friends of temperance, whether likely | prayers that went up from aching hearts. 
to be elected or not; and whilst defeat may | Winter was approaching. Could human ex- 
result for a time, yet persevering in such aj| perience be more dreary than a woman left 
course will eventually have its effect to|a widow alone with her children in a wilder- 
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ness swept by wintry storms! The howl of 
the wolves and the cry of the panthers never 
sounded so terrible as during those long 
desolate winter nights. It seemed to the 
weary ones that Spring would never come 
again. But at last it did come, and swept 
away the snow and ice. The dead things 
of the field and forest returned to life, save 
only the dead in the corner of the wheat 
field, and hope was not revived in the cabin. 
There was no money in the house, there was 
a debt on the farm, and the food supply was 
limited. 

Then Eliza Garfield sought the advice of 
a neighbor, who had been kind in her time 
of trouble. He advised her to sell the farm, 
pay off the debt, and return to her friends, 
believing it to be impossiblé for her to sup- 
port herself and children there. Her reply 
was characteristic: 

‘‘T can never throw myself and children 
upon the charity of friends. So long as I 
have health I believe my Heavenly Father 
will bless these two hands and make them 
able to support my ckildren. My dear hus. 
band made this home at the sacrifice of his 
life, and every log in this cabin is sacred to 
me now. It seems to me a holy trust that 
I must preserve as faithfully as I would 
guard his grave.” 

Her neighbor left her, and she went to 


the Friend that never fails, and asked God 
to make the way of duty clear to her; and 
when she came from her place of prayer she 
felt that new light and strength had been 


given to her. She called her oldest son, 
Thomas, to her, and, though he was only a 
child ten years old, she laid the whole case 
before him. With the resolute courage of 
his race, he gladly promised that he would 
plow and sow, cut wood and milk the cows, 
if she would only keep the farm. So this 
brave mother and son commenced their work. 
She cold part of the farm, and paid every 
dollar of debt. Thomas procured a horse, 
plowed and sowed and planted. The mother 
with her own bands split the rails, and com- 
pleted the fencing. But the harvest was 
still far away, and the corn was running 
low. The mother carefully measured her 
precious graio, counted the days to the reap- 
ing time, and finding it would be exhausted 
long before that at their present rate of con- 
sumption, she resolved to live on two meals 
a day herself, that her children might not 
suffer. Then, as the little store rapidly dis- 
appeared, she ate but a single meal herself, 
concealing her self-denial from her children, 
until the blessed harvest brought relief. 
That year it was very abundant, and the 
wolf of hunger never came so near their 
door again. 

Still, there were many years of hardship 





‘authority for Christian ends. 


and self-denial, in which the brave woma 
had to be father and mother, teacher an4 
preacher to her children. She was the wig 
and tender friend, guiding them in the right 
way, and inspiring them to choose the beg 
things in life. She still lives to see he 
great reward, ‘‘ and her children rise up ang 
call her blessed.’’ 

Now that sbe is quite advanced in life 
after all these long years of toil and hard. 
ships have been patiently endured, she is 
most tenderly cared for and cherished by her 
son James, our newly-elected President, and 
lives with him in ease and comfort in the 
White House at Washington, enjoying the 
fruits of a well-spent and honorable life. 
“ From the Log Cabin to the White House,” 


-— 


OUR DREAM OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


We love our country, and we love the 
Church of God. As Christians, we are loyal 
to the nation and loyal also to our God, 
We long to see both Church and State made 
glorious. But what have we to hope from 
the development of each? Can they always 
be kept distinct? As the world becomes 
better, will each become more pervasive in 
its power and control? Or will one of them 
absorb the functions of the other, until the 
Lord shail reign in visible authoritative 
government on earth ? 

It seems to be the dream of some enthu- 
siasts that the State, as it becomes more and 
more Christian, will exert more and more 
Already we 
are asked to recognize God in our Constite- 
tion. it is desired by some that the public 
schools supported by the State shall teach 
Christianity, and shall take in hand otbe 
functions of the Church, inasmuch as the 
‘‘headship of Christ” must, it is said, be 
fully recognized in the State. 

Our dream, however, is a different one. 
We love to hope for the time, surely coming, 
we believe, when the Church, working by 
its own methods, under the Holy Spirit, 
shall have converted the whole world to the 
purity and truth of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. In waking dreams we look forward 
to the time—for whose speedy coming every 
earnest Christian must pray and labor— 
when the forces of sin shall be conquered; 
when Satan shall be trodden under feet; 
when not only shall paganism and super 
stition be blown away, as with a breath, bul 
when in the lands of Christendom the vice 
worse than heathen, the coldness and cruelty 
of avarice and lust, shall be suppressed, an 
every living soul shall acknowledge its sub 
mission to the Cross of Christ. 

And when this dream comes true——as comt 
it must, for God and truth shall prevail- 
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then what shall we do with the State and 
the Church? The Church will be surely 
magnified, for it will include all men in all 
the world, where now it includes but a frac 
tion. But can the State also be magnified ?| 
Itsduties now are chiefly to protect the rights 
of men against invasion; but what invasion 
will there then be, in the age of which we 
dream? There will be no more quarrels be. | 
tween nation and nation, no army, no navy, | 
for which chiefly nations now exist. There) 
will be no criminals to sentence and no| 
judges to sentence them; no violence, no| 
theft, no peculation, and no speculation ;| 
nothing of the chief occasions for lawgivers| 
and officers of justice. That will be a happy) 
day, when Maine shall not complain because 
her liquor law is not executed ; when legis- | 
latures shall make short sessions, if any ;| 
when senates shall not care to quarrel over| 
the election of a paltry clerk; when there | 
shall be no bloody shirt to wave and no! 
tissue ballots to vote. Then government 
shall be reduced to its minimum. It can 
have nothing to do but to care for the health- 
fal wants of well-disposed citizens. Then! 
there may be schools to be supported by the| 
public funds. Then there will be streets to) 
be faithfully cleaned. Then the mails will} 
ye carried with despatch, and no money will 
he squandered on star routes. There may 





bea public endowment of research for the' 
public good. Some few of these public func- 
tions for the general good may remain; we) 


are not certain. But there will be no litiga- 
tion, for the differences that will innocently 
atise will be settled by arbitration. The few 
poor that may continue always with us will 
be gladly assis’ed by private charity. Thus 
the State will, we dream, become almost ex-| 
tinct; not absorbing the Church, but itself| 
in its chief functions becoming atrophied by 
disuse. The Church, however, by its greater | 
vigor, by its faithful and universal service, 
willbe the agent that shall, through its in-| 
fluence on the whole body of the citizens, do 
’ the work of peace-making and peace-keeping, 
which the State now does, and will so, in 
substance, though not in form, absorb it. | 
This is our dream-—-not a dream of the| 
State serving the Church, but of the Church | 
80 faithfully serving its Master that it shall | 
crowd the State almost; perhaps quite, out 





of existence, while, as the Scriptures tell us, 
the little stone, cut without hands, shall be: | 


come a great mountain and fill the whole) 


earth.— Independent. 


———__ Be | 


THE observance of the secret admonition 
of the Spirit of God in the heart is an ef | 


fectual means to cleanse and sanctify us; 
and the more it is attended to, the more it 
will be conversant with our souls, for our in- 
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struction. In the midst of difficulties it will 
be our counsellor ; in the midst of temptations 
it will be our strength and grace sufficient 
for us; in the midst of troubles it will be our 
light and comforter —Sir Matthew Hale, one 
of the most upright Judges that ever sat upon 
the English bench. 


| rank it was Sidney Smith who re- 
commended taking ‘‘ short views,” as a safe- 
guard against needless worry; and one far 
wiser than he has said, ‘‘ Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
—Faith Harper. 


eo 


For Friends’ Review. 


FAMILIAR THINGS IN MEXICO. 


Every land has its own distinctive cus- 
toms; and though Mexico is, as Bishop 
Haven said, our next door neighbor, Mexican 
habits are as different in many respects from 
ours as those of the Hindoos. To begin with 
the table: knives and forks are not in 
general use; bread is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the cities, the favorite substitute 
being corn meal pancakes, called tortillas. 
These tortillas are made entirely by hand. 
The corn is soaked until soft in lime water ; 
then, after repeated washing, to remove the 
chaff, is ground on a concave stone, with a 
convex bar, alsostone. The dough is beaten 
flat between the hands and cooked on a 
griddle. When warm the tortillas are very 
savory, but cold, like buckwheat cakes, are 
neither tasteful nor easily digested. When 
travelling, the custom is to warm these tor- 
tillas on the coals. The higher classes eat 
tortillas as we do bread, but the poor eat 
them with no other accompaniment than 
chiltecpin, a sort of red pepper, which grows 
very abundantly on the plains. 

The bolls of the latter are not much larger 
than peas, but are in pungency each about 
equal to an ordinary red pepper boll. The 
amount of this biting condiment which is 
used at an ordinary meal is surprising to a 
foreigner. On one occasion, declining to 
partake of a dish because of its pungency, 
I was told that it was not strong, it had no 
chiltecpin, gnly red pepper. 

Soups, rice, beans, and all articles of this 
class are eaten by dipping the tortilla in the 
di-h, and with it conveying the food to the 
mouth. When the meal is finished, the fin- 
gers are cleaned by wiping them with a tor- 
tilla, which thus answers for spoon, food and 
table napkin. J might add also for a plate, 
as meat and eggs are generally served up on 
a tortilla. 

Except the very poor, every one eats meat, 
which here is abundant and cheap. The 
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meat is cut in long strips, hung on a rope or 
pole, and dried in the sun, It becomes very 
hard, may be kept a long time, and is easily 
carried on long journeys. 

Beds in country districts are generally 
made of palm leaf mats, folded up in the day 
time, and spread on the floor at night. A 
bull’s hide, stretched over a rude wooden 
frame, is the most luxurious provision to be 
found. Of course in towns, cots and some- 
times bedsteads exist, but are by no means 
common. 

Marriage by Mexican law is a civil con- 
tract, to be ratified by the civil magistrate ; 
and religious unions, unless also celebrated 
by the judge, are not recognized ; and as the 
Church of Rome denounces all who comply 
with the law, and refus¢s to acknowledge the 
union, many families are living in an an 
lawful state from their desire to obey the 
commands of their church. 

A singular custom here is, that when a 
young man proposes to take unto himself a 
wife, from the time he asks the parents’ con- 
sent until the wedding, he is charged with 
the fair one’s maintenance, paying a certain 
sum, varying from 25 cents to $1 every day. 
Of course, with this rule in existeuce, en- 
gagements are generally brief. 

The system of peonage, although abolished 
by law, still exists in the interior. 
usual wages to a man servant are $4 per 
month and a peck of corn every week. As 


a consequence, any unusual outlay caused | 


by sickness, marriage, accident or otherwise, 
puts the servants in debt, and as it is almost 
impossible to save anything out of their 
acanty earnings, they find themselves as com- 
pletely bound to the land as the serfs in 
ancient times in England, or until lately in 
Russia. I have met some who had never 
wandered five miles from their birth-place ; 
and in Matamoras I found one man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, thirty years of age, who 
had never crossed the Rio Grande. 

The Spanish salutations differ from the 
English in length, How do you walk? 
takes the place of our How do you do? 


The parting salutation is generally, ‘‘To 
God, sir,” or “May you go with God.” 
How do you carry yourself ?’’ is another fa- 


vorite form. 


The roads here are called royal , but being 
good republicans, everything royal is ne- 
giected, and the roads in the interior are 
I have ridden ten 
miles in a path not a foot wide in any part, 
with the horse’s sides brushiag the bushes 
and the rider’s clothing in danger from the 
thorns at almost every step. But if the 
roads are bad in the plains, what shall we 
say of those up and down the mountain 
sides? I know at least one of these cuestas | adult’s death. 


very hard to follow. 


The | 















































which is furnished with rocks varying in gige 
from a small pumpkin to a large hogshead 
which have sharp corners, rounded backs, «Sr 
slimy sides, unstable rests, and facilities to Th 
make down bill easy. Samt 
The ancient Aztecs supposed that a man & call 
on horseback was some new and terrible — May 
monster, and it is related that a Spaniard § all tl 
having dismounted during a hard fought — May 
battle, all the Indians were so stricken with — whil 
terror to see the beast divide itself, that they J grac 
immediately fled. If the conquerors rode ag § viow 
well as the present generation of Mexicans § serv! 
the idea was not so wild, for it seems agif W 
the rider could do anything with his steed — close 
except leave him. to G 
Mails here are slow; they are carried on § 00?! 
horseback, and as the post-offices on the mail § ing, 
route are 30 to 100 miles apart, villages and ‘ 
ranches off the line are far enough from § oft! 
postal facilities. The rate is 50 cents for and 
half an ounce, 25 cents fur quarter ounce; § liste 
hence light paper is at a premium here, The § and 
registration fee is one dollar, and the postal Fat 
authorities return the envelope of a regis § thy 
tered letter to the sender as proof of its de. V 
livery, the receiver carrying away the con § We 
tents only. Money orders are unknown, but § div’ 
money can be sent by mail at from fiveto — We 
ten per cent. commission. In the United } 1d 
| States the rate is one half of one per cent. His 
Agriculture is in a backward state. In § ty 
dian corn is almost the only grain cultivated § ] 
I have seen the ground prepared by digging § 12 
little holes, about fifteen inches apart, with § %' 
a pickaxe, and covering the seed with the § ¢0 
earth thus raised, and I suppose the inten § ™4 
|tion was to hoe the ground after the com § % 
came up. alg 
On the border American plows are used, § ¥¢ 
but in the interior the plow consists of 4 wi 
wooden mould board and point, with one ' 
wooden handle, no iron entering into its 
composition. The corn is sowed in furrows, § PU 
not in hills, the furrows being two feet and — ¥ 
the stalks four inches apart—200 bushelsto § ¥ 
the acre is not an uncommon crop, which th 
would be about 120 bushels of shelled corn, § ™ 
as the cobs are small and the grain large. " 
Among the articles of food the leaves of 
the prickly pear cactus should not be omit § 
ited. The fruits of almost every variety af | 
cactus are also eaten. : 
Almost every one, at least in the warm — ¥ 
weather, sleeps siesta; that is, a short nap § P 
after dinner. During the winter time the b 
Mexicans warm water before drinking it, 





thinking cold water dangerous. 

When a child dies the family fire of 
number of rockets, in order, as they think, 
to carry the infant’s soul to heaven. I think 
this custom does not obtain in case of a0 
W. A. Watts. 
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“UNSPOKEN SERMONS.”’ 


“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

These words were put into the mouth of 
Samuel by Eli, wherewith to answer the 
call of the Lord, at the sanctuary of Shilob. 
May they be the language of every soul in 
all the experiences and vicissitudes of life. 
May those who are in early life, like Samuel, 
while the heart is young and tender, have 
grace to answer, when they hear the Sa- 
viour’s loving call, “‘ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.”’ 

When we open our Bibles, either in the 
closet or the family, may our hearts go up 
to God, that His Spirit may carry home to 
our souls the teaching we chiefly need, say- 
ing, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ” 

When we go out into nature, in the voices 
of the wind, of the streams, in all the music 
and loveliness that surround us, may we still 
listen for the ‘‘ voice of the great Creator,” 
and the gentle whispers of our heavenly 
Father’s love, and say, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.”’ 

When we are in doubt and difficulty, when 
we stand at a place in life where the roads 
divide, and we know not which to take, may 
we pause and ask for counsel from above, 
and in the resignation of our own wills to 
His, be enabled to say, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” 

When the judgments of the Lord are abroad 
in the earth, when they have come home 
to ourselves, when deep trial is our experi 
ence, and we are bowed down witb sorrow, 
may we seek to know what He is teaching 
us;acknowledging our sinfulness in His 
sight, and, accepting our punishment, may 
we say with Eli, “It is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good,” and with Samuel, 
“Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

When we are met together for the solemn 
purpose of worship, or of instruction in the 
way of truth, may we listen for the Lord’s 
voice in what is said by His servants, and in 
the silence of all flesh by His own holy Spirit, 
meekly saying, ‘“‘Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant heareth.”’ 

And when we await the final summons, 
the call of the bridegroom to our souls, the 
“steward, give up thy stewardship,” may 
we have grace still reverently, yet joyfully, 
tosay, ‘“‘ Dear Lord, in Thy good and ap- 
pointed time, oh speak, for Thy servant 
hearth.” H. M. W. in Monthly Record. 

THE Anti-Slavery Reporter states on the au- 
thority of the Rio News of Brazil, that a consid- 
erable trade in Indian children is carried on in 
the Amazon valley, the slave-dealers not only 
acting in Brazilian territory, but also making ex- 
peditions into that of a neighboring republic in 
quest of slaves. 


SOUTHLAND COLLEGE. 


Editor Friends’ Review—I believe it 
would be right to give thee some account of 
this Institution, which has just passed its 
eighteenth anniversary. It was first organ- 
ized as an Orphan Asylum and School in 
1864, a Normal Institute in 1869, and incor- 
porated as Southland College and graduated 
a class in 1876. About 150 of its students 
have gone out as teachers, and have been 
engaged in Higher and Normal Schools, as 
well as the free schools of several different 
States in the South. The good influence 
which these earnest Christian teachers are 
exerting in developing the minds and form- 
ing the characters of young and old cannot 
be estimated. Southland Monthly Meeting 
was held on the 13th, and was truly a time 
of refreshing from the Lord. It has a mem- 
bership of 206, mostly young people, and 
many of them scattered over the States of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Texas and 
Tennessee. Morris Brown (colored) was 
recorded a Minister of the Gospel, and four 
persons were received into membership. 
The school is conducted very much as 
Earlham College, many of each sex boarding 
in the building. The number at present 
thus boarding is about 70, while the number 
attending school is 150. The Institution 
has connected with it 218 acres of excellent 
land, and an endowment fund of $500, in- 
vested by the Missionary Board of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and which I trust will be in- 
creased as Friends become better acquainted 
witb and more interested in this work. 

Pumphrey Hall, erected last year, a build- 
ing 32x34 feet and three stories high, con- 
taining twelve rooms and used by the boys 
as study and reading rooms and dormitories, 
is a valuable addition to the College. It 
cost $3000, about $700 of which was given 
by our dear departed friend, Stanley Pum- 
phrey, through the liberality of English 
Friends. The eighteenth anniversary oc- 
curred on the 14th. The morning was balmy 
and beautiful, and as the clear tones of the 
large bell floated out over the neighborhood 
and the people came from far and near, it 
was a sight I could but wish all the friends 
of the school could have seen. The warm 
hand-shakings and cordial greetings of old 
students and friends were really delightful. 
By request of Elkanah Beard, by postal card 
from his far away western home among the 
Indians, the exercises began by reading the 
103d Psalm. This was followed by prayer, 
and Alida Clark then gave an interesting 
account of the school, how it had developed 
from its beginning in a mule stable in Helena 
seventeen years ago, to its present growth. 
Interesting remarks were made by the 
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teachers and many of the students, inter- 
spersed with songs, some of them being 
graphic descriptions of old plantation life, 
closing by reading the beautiful lines in 
Friends’ Review of Fourth month 9th, on 
“ Stanley Pumphrey.”’ 

A series of religious meetings began on 
the evening of the 8th, and will not be likely 
to close until the 18th. A number have 
professed conversion, and many have testi- 
fied to having been greatly blessed by the 
teaching and instruction that has been given. 
It is my intention to leave here about the 
18th, and visit Maryville School at Mary- 
ville, Tenn., hoping to reach home about the 
last of the month. Thy friend, 

C. S. Huspparp. 
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THE Educational Conference of the Eastern 
Department was well attended, and the papers 
read were prepared with such care as justly to 
claim the attention of so intelligent and thought- 
ful an audience. The subject of education 
among Friends was felt to be one of great mag- 
nitude, connected with the best life of the church, 
and touching its future influence for good in an 
age of incessant mental activity. Teachers 
among Friends have come to know each other. 
They do not now stand as lonely pickets, but 
more asa .nutually supporting phalanx. The 
earnest and thoughtful business men and women 
among our people are standing by them and the 
cause they represent, and with the Divine blessing, 
thorough religious education is likely to mould 
the life of the Society and affect its influence 
with the world as perhaps never before. We can 
give only a brief outline of the proceedings, and 


refer for a report in full to ‘‘ The Student” for 

this month. 

SuN, Moon AND STARS. By Agnes Giberne. 
Robert Carter & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN; Glimpses of Ani- 
mal Life from the Amceba to the Insects. By 
Arabella B, Buckley. D.Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

In “Sun, Moon and Stars,” the writer tells in a 
very simple way the story of the heavens, and 
the recent discoveries in astronomy are narrated 
in such clear, untechnical language as children 
and beginners can easily understand, while 
older people also will be interested. The arrange- 
ment of the book is good, and the reader is led 
on naturally from one astronomical fact to an- 
other, Our family of planets is first described, 
with the sun as “the head of the family;” then 
the comets, designated as ‘‘visitors,” are intro- 
duced, and shooting stars, called “little ser- 
vants,”’ are described. 


In Part Second a more detailed account is ep. 
tered into of the solar system, and in Part Third 
our sun and his attendants are left behind, and 
an interesting description is given of the Many 
different kinds of suns, of the discoveries in re. 
gard to the “ Milky Way,” and in “ reading 
light.” The writer, besides her desire to present 
a book that may serve as an introduction to As. 
tronomy, also trusts that a second underlying 
thought may not be altogether fruitless; that in 
the book of Nature, side by side with the Book 
of Revelation, we may learn some things about 
our Father in Heaven. So throughout the book 
we find continual reference to the wisdom and 
power of the Creator. 

In conclusion she writes: ‘‘Step by step we 
have advanced from the first early notion of our 
earth as the mighty centre of the universe, to a 
stage where earth and planets vanish from 
sight, and the great central sun of our system 
himself shines forth but as one glimmering point 
of light amid a million of stars, * * * And 
yet there is another side to the matter. * * Let 
us find our earth to be but as a grain of fine dust 
lost amid myriads of worlds and suns. Still at 
the close of all, we stand face to face with the 
simple historical fact that the King of Heaven, 
the Creator of the Universe, Himself lived as 
man for thirty-three years upon earth, died upon 
earth, rose from death upon earth, and went up 
again from earth to heaven. That sheds a dis- 
tinguishing radiance upon our earth, which it 
may well be, no other world in all the universe 
can rival.” 


“Life and Her Children”’ is by the author of 
“ The Fairyland of Science,” and though in some 
respects not quite so interesting, is written ina 
pleasant style, and the facts in regard to the 
lowest kinds of animal life are told in such an 
entertaining and simple way that one can hardly 
fail to be interested. Some little boys recently 
were much entertained by an account of a crab’s 
change of shell, because the old one had grown 
too tight for him, just as they could not wear the 
same coat from year to year; and with the his- 
tory of the little spider that builds a dome-shaped 
house under water, and cleverly fills it with air 
shaken off as bubbles from her body. If chil 
dren are once interested in books like these, their 
taste for the foolish and hurtful literature sown 
broadcast for them may speedily be lost. 


—e@o———. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


For the convenience of our readers we an 
nounce that authorized Oxford editions of the 
Revised New Testament will be issued in five 
sizes on the 17th of Fifth month, at prices vaty- 
ing from 15 cents to $4.00, by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 42 Bleecker St., New York. 


J. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Day St., New York, 
also offer the Revised New Testament at prices 
from 15 cents to $4.00. The Brevier edition for 
50 cents will be found more satisfactory than the 
smaller ones, Five cents must be sent for postage 
for it. 


AO EERE EN 


DIED. 

HAVILAND.—Of pneumonia, on the evening of 
Third mo. 16th, 1881, at his residence at Greenwich 
Station, Huron Co., Ohio, Wm. B. Haviland, son of 
Samuel P. and Lavina Haviland, in the 51st year of 
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bis age; @ member of Greenwich Monthiy Meeting. 
He was much esteemed by all who knew him, and his 
bereaved family have the deep sympathy of the entire 
community. But his integrity of character, and his 
increasing religious concern to follow his Saviour, 
able them to “sorrow not as those who have no 
”» 
HOLLINGSWORTH.—Fourth mo. 1st, 1881, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, Elihu Hollingsworth, aged 63 | 
. Receiving a guarded religious training by his pa- 
rents, he accepted Christianity in very early life; moral 
and religious sentiments exercising a controlling in- 
fuence over his conduct and conversation. Thus his 
life sped along until about the fortieth year of his age, | 
when, under the preaching of the gospel of Christ, by | 
the grace of God, the truth “A Saviour or I die,’’| 
was sealed upon his heart and mind. Thenceforth, | 
more intelligently yielding to the ruling of the Spirit 
of Christ in his heart, he was actively concerned for 
the growth of the church, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the hearts of those with whom he 
mingled. He was an energetic, enterprising business 
man, a faithful, consistent Christian. Although strong- 
ly attached to the church in which he had a birthright, 
he delighted to associate with Christians of other de- 
nominations in evangelical work. During his sickness, 
which was over four months’ duration, his faith never 
grew faint. His hope in Christ was steady and true to 
the last. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The First Annual Conference of the Educa- 
tional Association of Friends in America for the 
Eastern Department met at Twelfth-street Meet- 
ing House, Philadelphia, Fourth month 22nd, 
1881, at 8 Pp. M. Philip C. Garrett acted as Presi- 
dent, and Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford, as 
Secretary. 

A chapter in the Bible was read, and in open- 
ing the Conference the chairman spoke of the 
fact that Friends formed so small a part of the 
professed Christian church, and that if a child 
or youth of the Society were turned adrift among 
others, the probabilities were 2500 to 1 that he 
would cease to be a Friend. Hence he urged 
the necessity of Friends’ schools. He regarded 
them as essential to the continuance of a Society 
holding spiritual views of Christianity, The with- 
drawal of boys from school to enter mercantile 
lifeearly, he, as a business man, regarded as a mis- 
take; and that a weil educated youth should, by 
diligence and application, in three months learn 
most of what was usually learned between sev- 
enteen and twenty in a mercantile house. He 
urged that teachers should define the relative 
Proportions of the studies needful to develop 
the minds of pupils, and that the garnered expe- 
nence of the profession should be systematized 
for the good of all. Changes of methods took 
place constantly, while there was a lack of a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole subject, by which 
awise system of teaching might be developed. 

Watson W. Dewees, of Westtown, and Anna 
Woolman, of New Jersey, were appointed assist- 
ant Secretaries, and Thomas Scattergood, Treas- 
urer, 

A paper on ‘‘School Government and its Ef- 
fects on Character,” was read by William L. 
Swift, of Millbrook Academy, N. Y. In this the 
wisdom of the usual demand for strict order in 


and an endeavor by example and precept to lead 
pupils to self-control on Christian grounds and to 
God-fearing duty was proposed as a better way. 
Augustine Jones advocated law in school, and 


| order as a result of such administration of it as 


to strengthen, not weaken, the pupil's moral 
sense. 

James Allinson had seen a school so busy and 
interested that talking and other acts usually 
thought disorderly did not disturb. 

Richard M. Jones would have order, but would 
train pupils not for the school-room, but for life. 


| To follow good inward motives was the object 


desired by Mary W. Thomas, to which C. Canby 
Balderston, of Westtown, agreed. 

Allen C. Thomas, Secretary, read a paper 
which had been prepared for the Association. 

Francis K. Carey, of Baltimore, read a paper 
on “ The Necessity of a Chair of Political and 
Social Science at Haverford.” 

President Chase, of Haverford, thanked the 
writer for the sentiments of his paper, and hoped 
such a chair would be endowed. He took a more 
cheerful view of the present condition of the So- 
ciety and of Haverford than the writer, and feit 
that the fact that F. K. Carey had produced 
such a paper, and that the Conference was pre- 
sided over by the Chairman of the Committee 
of One Hundred, who had done something,— 
both Haverford graduates—proved that Haver- 
ford training had not beenin vain. He believed 
that not only the study of political economy, but of 
Dymond’s Essays, of ancient history, the read- 
ing of Sophocles, &c., were useful toa young 
man who is to be a citizen. 

President Moore, of Earlham, concurred in 
thinking that the love of God prompts to love of 
man, and that the staunch Quaker doctrine of 
“Good will to men” will prompt us to be good 
citizens, and take a proper part in political mat- 
ters. 

John B. Collins thought Haverford should 
make itself felt in the lives of its graduates as 
citizens. 

Francis T. King, of Baltimore, referred to Lin- 
coln and Stanton as having been influenced in 
their grasp of moral questions by Quaker educa- 
tion; referred to the part English Friends are 
taking in political questions, and hoped that at 
least one chair in this country would teach our 
views on war and the side of right. 

John B. Garrett advocated the establishment of 
such a chair and that our young people of both 
sexes should be prepared for the simple duties 
of citizenship and intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the country. 

Then adjourned to the next day at Io A. M. 

Fourth month 23rd.—Conference opened with 
reading of the Scriptures. Several letters were 
read from parties unable to attend, expressing 
interest and giving suggestions. 

Committee on By-Laws reported. 

L. Lyndon Hobbs read a paper on New Garden 
School, N.C. It was established forty-four years 
ago by Friends for Friends, because a full accept. 
ation of the leading principles taught by Friends 
presupposes an enlightened and independent 
judgment, to which school training is very im- 
portant. 





schools, enforced by discipline, was questioned. 
Attention to instruction, to keeping pupils busy, 


To train teachers for neighborhood schools 
was also an object. Thoroughness and accuracy 
have always been prominent as an object, espe- 
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cially in mathematics. It was the only Friends’ 
school in North Carolina not suspended during 
the war. It has been a centre of intelligence and 
stability to the Society in North Carolina, and 
many of our best men in the West have shared 
this influence. No school in the State in pro- 
portion to the means expended has done greater 
good. Because of the feebleness of the public 
school system of the State, the denominational 
schools are the more necessary. A high school, 
with one branch preparatory to Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr Colleges is desirable, where thorough 
work on a limited number of studies can be 
done. 

Francis T. King referred to the rapid develop- 
ment of the South, the great importance of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, and hoped steps would 
be taken to place this school on the same level 
with Providence school, but not to attempt a 
college. 

President Moore spoke of his three years’ con- 
nection with the schools of North Carolina. He 
had great confidence in those educated at New 
Garden school, and bespoke for it the sympathy 
of Friends everywhere. 

Thomas K, Brown, of Westtown, read a paper 
on “College Training for Business Men.” He 
pictured college habits and student life as disin- 
clining to hard work, except in the professions. 
The best work-of the world is done by the men 
who “carry to their daily work with the elements 
of material and human nature a soul filled with 
a love of right and hatred of wrong, a mind 
stored with knowledge of the world in which he 
is working, and an intelligence quick to co-odi- 
nate all branches of human labor, and to make 
each help the other.’’ Colleges should not at- 
tempt to build up a class exclusively devoted to 
study, a sort of clerical, intellectual order. Still 
he regards a proper College training as no per- 
manent drawback in business life, and that it will | 
contribute largely to the enjoyment of life and 
the development of character. 

John H. Dillingham. Business is an end in| 
itself. If successful, it places a man ina posi- | 
tion to gather intellectual men around him. A| 
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led to consider the subject of instruction in Eng. 


lish, and embody their views in suggestions for 
the primary and secondary schools of the Soci. 
ety. 

Henry N. Hoxie, of Germantown, and Sarah 
Marble, of the State Normal School, Rhode 
Island, read able papers un subjects connected 
with the training of teachers. The first took 
strong ground in favor of a normal school among 
Friends; the latter showed the superiority of 
teachers who had enjoyed opportunities for 
special training, These papers interested the 
Conference, and were discussed by Pliny E, 
Chase, Richard M. Jones, Dr. Henry Hartshorne 
and Thomas K. Brown. 

John H. Dillingham, of Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “ The Relations of Culture to Quaker. 
ism.”” Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford, gave his 
views on “Our Relations as Friends to the Pub 
lic School System ;”" and a suggestive paper by 
Mary M. Hobbs, of New Garden School, on “The 
Instruction of Girls,’’ was also read. 

The President congratulated the Conference 
on the deep interest of its discussions and its in- 
structive character. Of future meetings he hoped 
yet more. 

President Moore had enjoyed being present; 
had been pleased with noting that they of the 
West had been thought of, and hoped Friends 
from the East would attend the Conference of 
the middle section the coming summer. 

The importance of periodical literature was 
referredto. A Friends’ Quarterly was suggested, 
and Zhe Student spoken of in terms of warm 
commendation, and the Conference adjourned, 

The papers and discussions in full, will be re- 
ported in the next number of Zhe Student, price 
ten cents, to be had of Isaac Sharpless, Haver- 
ford College, Pa., or W. W. Dewees, Westtown, 
Penna. 


——— -_ | ——— 


PHILADELPHIA INDIAN AID ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





The Anrual Meeting of the Indian Aid Asso- 





business man cannot be too liberally educated for | ciation of Friends of Philadelphia was held on 
that higher position to which successful business | Fifth-day evening, Fourth mo. 21st, the attend.’ 


attracts him. | ance of Friends being larger than usual. The Ex- 
Edward Bettle felt that it was necessary for | ecutive Committee made a report of their co-ope+ 
business men to be interested in colleges, and | ration with the Friends of other parts through the 
send their sons there, if colleges were to be as| Associated Executive Committee. That over 
useful as they should be. He would have all | 8,000 Indians should still be under the care of 
classes send their sons to college. | Agents named by us; that over 700 pupils should 
Richard M. Jones thought that if a man has | be in schools where Friends act as teachers, and 
business qualifications in him, a college educa- | that some earnest solicitude for the right man- 
tion makes him a better business man. | agement of these schools should still be shown 
Francis T. King. As a merchant, he felt that | by Friends, was a cause of satisfaction to the 
the comparative number of college-trained minds | meeting. 
that get into business is not great; yet that num-| The fact that within a few years about 140 In- 
ber is essential to the best interests of society. |dians have made profession of Christianity un- 
Francis G, Allinson of Haverford, read a val-| der the teaching of our people was also of inter- 
uable paper on “ Free Scholarships.’ Francis B. | est to those present. Friends were desirous that 
Gummere followed with a paper on ‘‘ Methods of | the Committee should adhere to our well estab- 
Teaching English,” which showed him compe-| lished Christian principles on Bible teaching, 
tent to deal with his subject, and make it inter-| ministry and worship in all our efforts for the 
esting, even if grammar usually is not. | Indians, while going forward in doing in the very 
These papers were discussed by Marshall Elli-| best manner possible what appeared to be our 
ott, Pliny E. Chase, Dr. James C. Thomas, Albert | duty to them. 


K. Smiley, Mary W. Thomas, and others. | The Women’s Indian Aid made report of the 


Then adjourned to 3 P. M. forwarding of books, clothing, pictures, &c., to 
Afternoon Session—A committee was appoint- | six schools during the year; and presented let- 
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ters from teachers, Indians and others, acknowl- 
edging the help received. 


The Treasurer reported balance on hand from 
Contributions 


Payments — 
Bibles, Seeds, &c 
To Women’s Aid 
Schooling A. Jackson at Earl- 


Quota to Asso. Ex. Committee 


425.00 
To A. C. and E. Tuttle 


158.00 1,348.93 


Balance Fourth mo. 15, 1881.... 


Thomas H. Stanley, of Kansas, gave an ac- 
count of his visit to the Osages, Kaws, Nez Per- 
ces, Senecas, Wyandottes, Ottawas, Shawnees, 
and Modocs, and of the work of our Friends 
among them, which was fresh and informing. 
Reference was made to the necessity for Bible 
teaching in the meetings for the Indians and 
other vocal exercises, and the desire that with 
these the leading of the Holy Spirit might be 
adhered to. 

H. H. Bonwill said that she had seen the 
tears roll down the cheeks of Indians in silent 
meetings at the Wyandotte school, and had no 
doubt that they could understand and perform 
worship in silence. Others desired that such 
opportunities for united approach to God in spirit 
might be duly cherished in the meetings held for 
the Indians. 

Captain R. H. Pratt, in charge of the Carlisle 
Indian School, spoke of his knowledge of the 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes and 
Apaches of the Southwest, whom he had been 
among as a soldier, and who were now so settled 
and tractable as compared with former times. 
He had witnessed the advance of these Indians 
ineducation and willingness to send their chil- 
dren to school. Over eighty of their children 
were now at Carlisle, and were generally doing 
very well, 

Jonathan Richards, formerly Agent for the 
Wichitas and affiliated bands, referred to his first 
teaching two Caddo boys, who came to his office 
to observe his curious proceedings in writing, 
and how he opened a school for this people, 
where now there are one hundred members of a 
Christian church, and scores of young people 
who have the rudiments of English education, 
while the moral, social and industrial condition 


of the people of that Agency has been greatly im- 
proved. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Friends’ 
First-day School Association of Philadelphia 
and its vicini.y was held at Twelfth street meet- 
ing-house on Third and Fourth-day evenings, 
the 19th and 2oth ult. Dr. Henry Hartshorne 
Was appointed Chairman, Franklin E. Paige and 
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gaged nearly 140 teachers, with the names of 
nearly 1900 scholars enrolled, and an average 
attendance of from one-half to two-thirds of that 
number. 

One new school opened at Pheenixville, Penna., 
was verbally reported. Another mission school 
near Germantown, Philadelphia, has been con- 
ducted for several years almost altogether by 
Friends and attenders of Friends’ meetings, but 
some circumstances interfere with its reporting to 
the Conference. 

A little more than half of the scholars are 
colored, and of the whole number white and 
colored, 1500 are in mission-schools. Three of 
the mission-schools employ each a visitor who 
extends care to the homes, bodies and souls of 
the scholars during the week. 

The reports from the schools each contained 
points of interest, which were commented upon 
as they were read, and practical lessons drawn 
of encouragement from the past or to guide 
future action. 

John P. Pennington, of Ohio, Thos. H. Stan- 
ley, of Kansas, Louisa Painter and Sarah Fou- 
shee, of North Carolina, who were present, took 
part in the proceedings. ‘The blessings received 
through prayer, and especially from united 
prayer in Bible-school work were illustrated and 
pressed. A former teacher spoke of the teachers 
of a school with which she had been connected 
having met each week before school during a 
whole winter for united prayer, and that very 
marked blessing had attended the school that 
year. Other instances were adduced. Numerous 
instances of the blessed results of the school work 
were given by different reports or teachers, of 
souls saved and Christian character in individuals 
and families having been built up. The thought 
was expressed that we must labor earnest'y even 
if the fruits do not appear, that eternity alone can 
reveal results, and that if we do all we can our 
Heavenly Father knows it, and will bless us. 


After reading some reports Asa S. Wing gave 
ar. interesting address and lesson on “ The Bible 
Commands to Teach.” He brought out forcibly 
the injunctions from various parts of the Bible 
on the subject, so that all could feel strengthened 
in their call to convey to others the knowledge 
of the precious truths of the Bible. This session 
| closed with thanksgiving and prayer by John P. 
Pennington. 
| On the second evening, after the opening ex- 
| ercises, Joshua L. Baily spoke briefly on the im- 
portance of teaching temperance in Bible-schools. 
| He was followed by James E. Rhoads, who gave 
an outline of the manner in which he thought 
this subject might be most safely and effectively 
taught from the Bible. Others spoke on the 
subject. Reports were read from schools with 
comment. and prayer offered for felt needs. One 
teacher spoke strongly of the bad effects, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, of the use of tobacco, and 





urged avoidance of its use by teachers, and that 
this should be taught in mission-schools. 
The full attendance of the meetings, the earnest 


William P. Huston Secretaries, and Asa S. Wing | addresses, the interested attention, the fervent 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. A portion of| prayers, all tended to invigorate those attached to 
Scripture was read, and prayer offered. Reports|the cause of Bible instruction and gave rise to 
were received from thirteen Bible-schools, there|the hope and belief that Bible-teaching and 
being one other belonging to the Conference from | Bible study are claiming more and more the 
which, on account of the sickness of its Superin-| attention of the hearty Christian workers within 
tendent, none was presented. In these are en- | the limits of the Conference. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Lgsson viii. Fifth month 22nd, 1881, 
PARABLES ON PRAYER. Luke xviii. 1-14. 

GoLpDEN Trext.—“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
—Luke x. 9. 

After the last lesson Luke records some warn- 
ings of our Lord against offences, addressed to 
His disciples; an account of the healing of the 
ten lepers; and a discourse in which in answer 
to the question of the Pharisees when the king- 
dom of God should come, He tells them that 
first there should be a spiritual kingdom set up 
in the hearts of men. He assured His disciples, 
however, that in the unknown future there would 
be a kingdom of God set up in the world recog- 
nized by all, when the Son of man is revealed ; 
but that in the meantime it was the duty of the 
church to wait, labor and pray in patient expec- 
tation, holding all, even life itself, at the dispo- 
sal of Himself, whose coming would be sudden 
at last. He then gave the two parables on earn- 
estness and humility in prayer, which form the 
lesson. The time was late in the year 29, and 
while teaching in Perea. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. And He spake a parable. That is, He 
went on from the last discourse about His second 
coming to encourage His disciples to persevere 
in prayer and trust in Him. Jen. Although 
ad dressed especially to the disciples, it applies to 
all. Ought. Not only may, but ought to pray. 
Always to pray. When full of joy and prosper- 
ity to ask to be humble and grateful; when in 
trouble or temptation to seek help or deliver- 
ance, and at all times maintain the spirit of 
prayer. William Guest writes of Stephen Grel- 
let: ‘‘In his chamber, in pine forests, and in 
the solitudes of the prairie, he poured out wnceas- 
ing prayer. And yet it was not always prayer 
as it is generally understood. It was a state of 
heart which was united to God in faith and self- 
surrender,” 

And not to faint. People easily give out when 
trial comes; they think God does not care about 
them ; or that there is no use in trying to over- 
come sin, and they faint. If we are not instant 
in prayer, itsoon becomes more hard to pray. 
When our Lord was in an agony in the garden 
He did not faint or grow weary of prayer; *‘ He 
prayed more earnestly.” 

2. There was in a city a judge. Judges in the 
East are often corrupt, irresponsible and unjust. 
Which feared not God, neither segarded man. 
A wicked character; he neither feared God's 
righteous punishment of wrong, nor had any 
care for his bad repute among his neighbors ; 
‘he gloried in his shame.” 

3. And there was a widow in that city. Wid- 
ows in the East have a hard lot , they are iooked 
down upon, made drudges, and no one cares for 
their rights. And she came unto him. No doubt 
over and over again. Avenge me of my adver- 
sary. Do me justice in upholding my right 
against him who oppresses me. 

4. And he would not for a while. He should 
have promptly attended to the case of one so 
helpless, but put her off a good while. 

But afterwards he said within himself, Though 
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l7 fear not God, nor regard man. Men often 


hide their own evil state from themselves; this 
man coolly counted on his wicked, hardened 
condition. 

5. Yet because this widow troubleth me. This 
was the sole reason; to get rid of trouble he 
would hear her case; he had no sense of justice 
about it. 

Lest by her continual coming. Selfish ease led 
him to yield to her perseverance: she weary me, 
A strong expression, and literally ‘to beat,” or 
to give a black eye. She would pester him, so 
he would see justice done her. 

6. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith, Learn a lesson even from so bad a 
man as this. 

7. And shall not God. If so wicked a man for 
selfish reasons hears a poor destitute widow, 
shall not God, our loving Father, one so just, so 
faithful, avenge His own elect? His own be- 
lieving children who cry to be delivered from sin, 
from temptation, from the power of Satan. The 
church for eighteen hundred years has pleaded 
for deliverance from the oppression of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and for the destruction of 
the kingdom of evil, and the salvation of all 
men. The elect are those whom God from the 
foundation of the world has chosen to become 
like Christ. He foreknew that they would ac- 
cept His offers of grace, would repent, believe, 
and persevere unto the end. 

Which cry day and night unto Him, At every 
hour of day and night somewhere souls are 
breathing desires and prayers to God. Though 
He bear long with them. God often seems to be 
long in answering prayer. The slaves of the 
South prayed long for freedom, but it came 
speedily at last. 


8. J tell you he will avenge them speedily. 
Yes, God's kingdom wié// come; His will is yet 
to be done on earth as itis in heaven. A thou- 
sand years with Him are as one day. 

Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, 
Referring probably to His ‘‘ coming” in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and then to His final 





great coming. Shad/ He find faith on the earth? 
Shall He find his chosen people still so trusting 
in Him as to be always praying, even in the 
darkest hours, and always believing that light, 
and help and deliverance will come? Are we 
always praying? always hoping? always be- 
lieving that God hears and will answer? He 
wants us to be so. 

9. And He spake this parable. This parable 
illustrates humility in prayer. Unto certain. It 
was addressed to the disciples concerning some, 
either among themselves or others, who were 
self-righteous, like the Pharisee described, 

Which trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous. Thought they were good enough to 
stand before God by their own virtues. Despised 
others, Looked down upon “the rest,”’ as if they 
were better than all but themselves. 

10. Two men went up into the temple to pray. 
All male Jews could go into one of the courts of 
the temple to worship. They would look to- 
ward the holy of holies, where God's presence 
dwelt aforetime, and would have between them 
and it the altar of sacrifice, and the priest as an 
outward mediator. 

A Pharisee. One of a Jewish sect who were 
very strict in observing the rules and traditions 
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of their Elders. A Publican, One who collected 
taxes for the Roman government, and therefore 
was hated and despised by his fellow Jews. 

1. Zhe Pharisee stood, Jews prayed standing, 
kneeling or prostrate on their faces. And prayed 
thus with himself. With a word of thanks he told 
God how good he was; he did not ask forgive- 
ness, nor ask for help or blessing. 

Ithank Thee that Iam not as other men are. 
He admits that God is to be thanked that he has 
been kept from certain gross sins, but yet speaks 
poastfully. 

Extortioners. Those who get the property of 
others by oppression ; by “ making a corner in 
wheat,” or getting “ good bargains,’’ by taking 
advantage of the poor. Unjust. Not fair in 
dealing ; over-reaching others; getting marbles 
out of a small boy in some sharp way. Or even 
as this publican. Here he shows his heart; he 
despises one who in humility has come to pour 
out his heart in penitent prayer to God. 

12. [fast twice in the week. He was not obliged 
by the law of Moses to do so, but by the custom 
of the Pharisees, and so regarded this as a spe- 
cial merit. 

I give tithes of all that I possess. Tithes were 
one-tenth of the produce of the land or of any 
business, given by law to the service of God. He 
felt much satisfaction in counting up his good 
points, but had a heart proud and self-conceited. 

13. And the publican standing afar off. He 
stood back in the court, far from the temple 
itself, and away from others, to be alone. 

Would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, 
He was full of grief, humbled because of his guilt, 
and owned his shame with downcast eyes. 

But smote upon his breast. A sign of his an- 
guish of heart. 

Saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. He 
acknowledged his sin; he asked for mercy. Be 
merciful is ‘‘Be propitiated,”’ and implies that God 
should be merciful to him, through a sacrifice or 
atonement. 

14. J tell you. Here are not man’s words, but 
God's thoughts about the mattcr. TZhis man 
went down to his house justified. “He was par- 
doned, accepted and treated by God as right- 
eous.” He also had a sweet sense of forgiveness 
and peace in his heart. 

Rather than the other. The Pharisee went 


away cold, hard, not accepted, but condemned of 
God. The proud isto be abased by chastise- | 
ment; the humble to be exalted by a feeling of | 


God's kind forgiveness. 


TRUTHS TAUGHT AND SUGGESTED. 


ist. A Christian is called to grow from a babe 
toa full-grown man in Christ. On his way he 
will meet with all kinds of difficulties, and he 
must never give out, but always pray and press 
on, 
2nd. Our Lord knew how much we should 
have to overcome, and first tells us always to 
persevere in prayer, then encourages us to im- 


portunity by the example of the widow and the | 


judge. 


3rd. If an utterly wicked judge would answer | 


a poor widow's prayer from selfish motives, a 
thousandfold more will God, our Father, answer 
the prayers of His beloved children for good 
ngs, 
4th. God sometimes seems to be long in an- 
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swering prayer; but He only delays because it 
is best for us, to test our faith, and because He 
forbears for the sake of others. So long as He 
is willing to listen, we should be ready to ask, 
as Abraham did for Sodom. 

5th. The Lord will come; either death or His 
appearing will bring us face to face with Him. 
We should keep up our hope and confidence in 
Him, pray and obey, so as to greet him with joy. 

6th. Men should not tell in their prayers of 
their good deeds, pluming themselves on their 
own works, but should come to God humbly, 
with faith, with perseverance, and asking mercy. 

7th. The prayer of the contrite sinner is soon 
answered. God does not delay to forgive and 
— such, and to send them on their way jus- 
tified. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 








MARYVILLE, TENN., Fourth mo. 26th, 1881. 

T left Helena, Ark., last Third-day evening 
via boat to Memphis and rail to this place, 
reaching here Seventh-day, and finding a 
very comfortable home with Dr. Fordyce 
Grinnell and wife. Seventh-day evening at- 
tended the collection exercises of the stu- 
dents of the Freedmen’s Normal Institute, 
under the care of Friends of New England 
Y. M., and managed by Wm. P. Hastings 
and wife. I think the school is in good con- 
dition, numbering about 150, a large number 
of whom are qualifying themselves for teach- 
ing. ‘The same may be said of these young 
people that was said of Southland. The 
good influence they may exert with their 
race can hardly be estimated. To the many 
dear Friends in this country and in Europe 
who have contributed so liberally to this 
work I wish to say from personal knowledge, 
your contributions have been wisely be- 
stowed, and hundreds of colored children can 
‘rise up and call you blessed. The general 
|appearance of the buildings and grounds is 
not inviting, and I wish I could say some- 
thing to stir up New England Friends to do 
more for this part of the work. A few hun- 
|dred dollars spent in fences, making walks, 
planting trees, vines and shrubbery would 
add much to the beauty and attractiveness 
of the place, and be a constant educator to 
the colored people, for they are sadly defi- 
cient in having a taste for beautifying their 
humble homes with whitewash, trées, vines 
|and flowers, but I am glad to be able to say 
they are making commendable improvement 
in these things. The colored people have a 
Preparative Meeting here, with a member- 
| ship of about fifty. They hold their meeting 
for worship at 3 Pp. M. on First-day afternoon, 
}and I was well pleased with their orderly 
and quiet deportment. 





I attended Friends’ Bible School in the 
morning and meeting for worship, and have 
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rarely seen so large and interesting a com-| permanent and deep-seated as could be de. 


pany of young Friends. At the evening 
meeting we had the company of Thomas 
Whitehead, a very remarkable example 
of the power of Divine Grace, he having 
been one of the wildest characters in this 
country. He is now a quiet and humble fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus. I regret to learn 
that our dear friend, Jeremiah Grinnell, is 
about to remove to Damascus, Ohio. 

Dr. Garner's Normal School, as well as the 
work in the mountains, is in good condition. 
Friends speak well of the services of our 
dear friend, Joseph Potts, whose work is 
mainly with the people in the mountains. 

I leave for home to-day, and in conclusion 
wish to magnify the name of the Lord for 
His keeping power and presence with me 
during this journey, and can truly say, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is staid on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” Thy friend, 

C. 8. Husparp, 

ALIcE BERGMAN began holding meetings 
the closing week of last month at Fifth Street 
Meeting-house, Richmond, Indiana, to carry 
forward the work so happily begun there. 





At the last meeting held in the Meeting- 
house at Robeson, Chester County, before it 
was laid down, a visiting minister was 
present, and the house was filled with 
people. After the meeting some of the people 
wept when they thought that was to be the 
last meeting to be held there, and that the 
property might be sold where their fore- 
fathers had worshipped, whose remains lay in 
the burial ground attached. If the Quarterly 
Meeting had felt the love of souls and the 
zeal for Christ they should have done, would 
they not have kept up the meeting, even if 
they had sent a committee once a month to 
it? A Bible School held for a few years | 
past would probably have saved the meet- 
ing from decay. 


JONATHAN OzBUN writes, Fourth month 
21st, from the Osage Agency, that the In- 
dians are very busy planting, and show an 
increasing interest in the work of civilized 
life. They are also desirous to do more at 
stock raising, and Agent L. J. Miles has per- 
mission from the Department to furnish them 
2000 head of stock cattle. Their leading 
men are disposed to stand for law and order, 
and co-operate with the Department in hav- 
ing questions adjusted when difficulties arise 
from any of their young men. 

The schools are doing well, so far as the 
surrounding tribal influences will allow. 
The power of religious truth is felt by some 





of the people, but its effects are not yet as; Young men and boys attending the school 
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MODOC INDIANS. 


Under date of Fourth mo. 24, 1881, Asg 
C. Tuttle writes from Camp Modoe, in the 
Quapaw Agency, that the spring opens falj 
of promise. The Indians, men and women 
are busy in their fields; the tribal farm of 
400 acres is being seeded, and their garden 
plots around their houses planted, the seeds 
sent by Friends of Philadelphia and New 
York furnishing a much-needed help. Many 
of the young men are building, making houses 
out upon the country around, instead of all 
huddling together at the thickly settled camp 
grounds. Agent Dyer is also building some 
houses for widows, away from the camp. 
The direction and encouragement of a regi. 
dent farmer is stimulating the people to farm 
more than ever before. 

The Monthly Meeting adjourned to be 
held for the Indians of this Agency, is to 
occur on Fifth month 14th. It is expected 
that several of the Modocs will apply for ad- 
mission at that time. 














































































































STUDENTS’ HOMES, TENNESSEE. 











The “William Forster Home,” for girls, in 
Friendsville, Tenn., and the kindred one for 
boys, were designed to afford to students from a 
distance, attending Friendsville Institute, (a 
school under the care of the Quarterly Meeting), 
comfortable boarding at moderate cost, combined 
with the sheltering care and the refining influ- 
ences of a Christian home. They were instituted 
by an association of women Friends, residing part- 
ly in Philadelphia and its vicinity and partly about 
Friendsville. The Home premises are held for 
the association by trustees, one of whom is here, 
and three men in Friendsville constitute an advi- 
sory committee. 

The “ Wm. Forster Home” was opened in the 
autumn of 1870. The present matron, Priscilla 
B. Hackney, has acceptably filled that position, 
with the exception of one year’s absence, since 
1871, and to her faithful care and interest it 
owes much of its success. The house can now 
accommodate twenty young women, and during 
the last three years the number has varied from 
ten to twenty-one; at present it is seventeen. In 
the beginning, admission was gratuitous, but for 
some years past, a moderate board has been 
charged, the Association paying part of this for 
a certain number who cannot pay the whole. The 
inmates do the household work, in the intervals 
of school, under the instruction of the matron, 
and this domestic training is considered an im- 
portant part of the advantages of the Home. It 
has been cheering to know that some parents 
have so valued the opportunities thus offered as 
to make much exertion and sacrifice to secure 
them for their daughters, and that the good ef 
fects of the care bestowed have been shown in 
the homes of some of the returned pupils. 
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whose homes are at a distance, have sometimes 
clubbed to hire a room, and board themselves, 
which they can do very cheaply. But this mode 
of living not only furnishes scanty comfort, but 
its natural tendency is not to promote refine- 
ment of manners or the formation of good 
habits. For these a house was purchased and 
fitted up, and the Boys’ Home opened in 1878. 
Six boarders entered in the first school term, 
put from various causes the number has never 
been large. The matron having resigned at 
the end of the year 1879, Ervin and Lois 
Taber, from Iowa, who were then the teachers 
of the school, rented the premises and as- 
sumed the charge of the Home for the remain- 
der of the school year, agreeing so to conduct it 
as to carry out the design of its foundation, viz., 
while providing accommodations for students at 
reasonable rates, to seek to ‘‘ foster noble aims, 
gentle manners, anda pure and upright life.” 
In the summer of 1880, the Association made an 
agreement with the Friendsville Institute Board, 
by which the Board undertook to manage the 
Home in accordance with the rules previously 
established, the Association paying a fixed sum | 
towards its support. The Board engaged Lois 
Taber as matron, and as teacher of one depart- 
ment in the school. During the first school term 
four students and the principal teacher boarded in 
the Home. Three successive cases of severe ill- 
ness in the household, and the lack of efficient 
assistance, heavily taxed the matron’s strength 
for some months ; but she was enabled to bear 
up in faith and patience, and at the latest ac- 
counts the conditions were more comfortable. 
Seven students have been in the home at this 
term, 





oo 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Struggle for Existence.—M. Lenor- | 
mant well says that geographers have not| 
hitherto paid sufficient attention to the| 
general fact of the displacement of the centres | 
of population throughout Southern Italy at 


the beginning of the middle ages. The 
Greek cities were all placed on the sea-shore 
or at a very short distance from it, in posi- 
tions favorable to traffic by sea, but ill 
adapted for purposes of defence. During the 
centuries when Saracen corsairs were masters 
of Sicily, aud periodically ravaged the coasts | 
of Southern Italy, these positions became | 
untenable, exposed as they were to devasta- | 
tions of every kind. The inhabitants aban- | 
doned them, and withdrew some five or six 
miles from the sea, leaving the coast abso- | 
lutely deserted. Now, since security has 
returned to the coast—thanks to the sup- 
pression of piracy in Barbary, which contin- 
ued to desolate these regions until the taking 
of Algiers by the French—a precisely oppo- 
site movement isin progress. The first step 
was to plant the sea-board and cultivate it 
afresh, without leaving the inland districts. 
Next, within the last few years, the rail- 
way has been constructed which skirts the 
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Ionian Sea. Now the inhabitants are gradu- 
ally descending from the towns built in the 
middle ages on the heights, which, twenty 
years hence, with the exception of Catan- 
zaro and Squillace, will be in turn almost 
deserted. 


Precautions Against Potsoning.—-The 
London Decorating Company, Limited, has 
arranged with W. Crookes, F. R. 8., to su- 
pervise the chemical tests and processes em- 
ployed to ensure the freedom of their paints, 
paper hangings, &c., from poisonous and 
deleterious ingredients. 


oe 


For Friends’ Review. 


PILGRIM SONG. 


(From the German of Gerhard Tersteegen, 1697-1769.) 
Come, children, let us hasten, 
The evening shades appear, 
The peril is increasing, 
We may not linger here. 
Courage! forsake the desert, 
The land of light we see, 
« Jerusalem the golden,” 
Our steps are turned to thee. 


And pilgrim-like we travel, 
With staff in hand we go, 
For if too much we carried 
Our journey would be slow. 
No time have we for sporting 
Like children ’mid the flowers, 
For while we lightly loiter, 
Time speeds his golden hours. 


What though the briers prick us? 
What though the thorns annoy ? 
’Tis but a pilgrim passage 
Which leads to endless joy. 
We follow still our Shepherd 
Through weary wastes He trod, 
We hear a voice proclaiming, 
“‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” 


And whilst He still doth lead us 
No evil can we fear. 
«Come, children,’”’ He is saying, 
«Good cheer, belov’d, good cheer !” 
The rays of glory streaming 
Disclose the gates of gold, 
And we can see through tear-drops 
Our dear ones in the fold 


Join hand in hand together 
And let no strife divide,, 
The angel of His presence 
Our onward steps shall guide; 
And if a weak one falter 
A stronger shall upraise, 
While from our band united 
Shall rise the song of praise. 


Courage ! the hours are gliding, 
Courage! the end is near, 
A little longer patience, 
Away with doubt and fear. 
Home of our heart’s deep longing — 
Saviour, whom best we love, 
We come—we come—receive us 
To endless joy above. 
Mary E. BECK. 
Brighton, England. 
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MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wishes a Situation 

as Housekeeper, or for Sewing, in the country; 
mountains preferred. First class reference exchanged. 
Address W. W., Office Friends’ Review, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

~~ 

HE number of The Student containing the com- 

plete proceedings of the Eastern Department 
Bducational Association will be published in a few 
days. Extra copies can be had for 10 cents each, by 
addressing The Student, Westtown P. O., 

Fifth month 2nd, 1882. Chester Co., Pa. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3d inst. 


GREAT BrITAIN.—The Roman Catholic archbishop 
and bishops of Ireland have sent to Premier Gladstone 
resolutions expressing their views of desirable amend 
ments to the Land bill. They recommend the per- 
petuity of tenure to future tenants, and a further limita- 
tion of the landlords’ power to object to an intending 
tenant, to resume possession and to raise the rent; 
deprecate the exclusion from the benefits of the bill of 
lease-holders and tenants in arrears; strongly condemn 
the emigration frovisions, and the omission of laborers 
from the benefits of the bill ; and recommend a com- 
prehensive scheme for the purchase and reclamation of 
waste lands, arterial drainage, and liberal advances to 
tenants for improvements. Gladstone, in replying, says 
that if, as seems likely, the Irish people and their repre- 
sentatives recognize the bill as valuable, the Govern- 
ment will not be slack in pushing it forward; but 
while welcoming any amendments tending to improve 
the bill, they cannot give any expectation that they will 
accept changes which will give it a new character. 

At a public dinner in London, Lord Hartington, 
speaking on behalf of the Ministers, expressed the be- 
lief that the evils of Ireland will not be effectually re- 
moved until the number of owners of property is in- 
creased, and said that they look to those clauses of the 
Land bill pointing in that direction for the ultimate 
and main improvements in the condition of Ireland. 
John Bright said the object of the bill is to give the 
tenant as much security as the landlord, and furnish 
him the greatest possible stimulus for exertion. 

The Land bill was again discussed in the House of 
Commons on the 28th. The motion that no measure 
is complete which ignores farm laborers, offered on 
the 25th, was withdrawn. : 

On the 27th, C. Bradlaugh again presented himself 
in the House of Commons, and claimed the right to 
take the oath, but the Speaker called on him to with- 
draw, and he was removed by the Sergeant-at-arms. 
An Oath bill introduced by Labouchere is await- 
ing consideration by the House; but Gladstone, in 
reply to an inquiry, said that the urgency of the Land 
bill prevented his offering facilities for it at present. 

On the 2nd inst., Gladstone moved to postpone the 
order of the day to allow the introduction of a bill to 
amend the existing law relative to the Parliamentary 
oath. The motion was opposed, but finally the At- 
torney General was allowed to introduce the bill, de- 
bate on which was postponed to the 61h. A member 
gave notice that he would oppose the bill by an amend- 
ment that since the bill is intended to facilitate the ad- 
mission of professed atheists into the House, that body 
declines to be a party to it. 

IRELAND.—Within a few days, a remewed disposi- 
tion to acts of violence has appeared in the west and 
south of Ireland. Several outrages have been reported, 
and it is said that armed bands traverse the country 
and terrorize the inhabitants. The London Zimes of 
the 2nd inst. declared that the record of agrarian 
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crimes on that day was more serious than at any time 
since the meeting of Parliament. The city of Dublin 
has been “ proclaimed’ under the Coercion act, 

FRANCE.—Emile de Girardin, an eminent journalist 
of Paris, died on the 27th ult. \ 

At a meeting of the committee of the Monetary Cop. 
ference, held on the 2nd, an English representative was 
present. The committee adopted certain lists of ques. 
tions to be submitted to the Conference, to form a basis 
for discussion of the subject from a scientific point of 
view. 

GERMANY.—The Reichstag has agreed to a resoly. 
tion of Prof. Virchow in favor of Germany’s participa. 
tion in the International Arctic Exploration Expedition, 
which had been previously approved by the Admiralty, 




















































During a debate in the Reichstag on the 3oth ult, 
Prince Bismarck said that he intended to move, at the VoL. 
next'session, for the removal of both the Prussian and as 
German Governments from Berlin to some other city 
more equitable in its demands, (of municipal taxation,) 
and less likely to influence Parliament and the off. 
cials. 
A popular movement against the Jews has broken 
out at Argenau in Prussia, where a mob, led by aschool At 3 
teacher, wrecked some houses and maltreated the in. 
mates. Serious disturbances of the same kind have 
occurred at Elizabethgrad, in the government of Kher. 
son, in Russia, originating in the superstition of the 
peasants respecting the rites of the Passover. A mob me 
destroyed the Synagogue. One Jew was killed and Bot 
several injured, and a number of the rioters were killed ape 
by the troops called out to repress them. = 
Russ1A.—The government’s proposal for a confer. 
ence of all the governments of Europe on the question 
of a revision of extradition treaties, has been received pd, 
unfavorably by some of them, particularly by England, 
and such a meeting is doubtful; but with the co- Bisho 
operation of Germany, Russia has obtained the consent =e 
of most of the Powers to maintain a stricter police “Bib 
supervision of the Russian subjects in their territories, Epir 
TurKEY.—A judicial inquiry has been begun into c 
the cause of death of the Sultan Abdul Aziz,which was Den 
represented at the time of its occurrence as suicide, but Rell 
it is now alleged to have been assassination. Several son 
persons have been arrested charged with complicity in Have 
the crime, and the trial is to take place before a special New 
tribunal of thirty Judges, assisted by several Councillors ae 
of State. Peac 
The Ambassadors of the Powers received on the 2nd Quit 
the Porte’s reply to their last collective note. It briefly } 
announced that Turkey accepts without reserve the Por 
proposed solution of the Greek frontier question, and Som 
the former four Commissioners will confer with the ai 
Ambassadors to arrange a formal convention. It is * 
understood that Greece has also accepted the proposed 
frontier. 
‘TuNIs,—The French troops have taken possession 
of Tabarca, have occupied without opposition a fort 
on the mainland, and Kef has also surrendered to 
them under protest, by order of the Bey. They have 
advanced into the country, and have had some slight ) 
engagements with the Kroumirs. The Bey has stated 
that he will refer the French or any other government wu 
making proposals to him, to the Porte; and the latter ha 
has addressed a note to France, representing that the tir 
Sultan, as the Bey’s sovereign, has more influence over ga 
him than France, and that an order from him might 
oblige the Bey to make all amends to France, thus th 
sparing the latter the necessity of coercion and the risk 
of diplomatic complications. France has declined the § ™ 
proposed intervention, not wishing to acknowledge the ai 
Sultan’s sovereignty over Tunis. n 
SouTH AFRICA.—A dispatch from Cape Town, dated By 
29th ult., stated that peace had been concluded between te 
the Cape government and the Basutos. 








